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VII. — The Methods of Wilhelm Scherer as a Critic of Faust. 1 
By CALVIN THOMAS, M. A., 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF GERMAN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Among the most difficult questions wi^h which the student of 
Faust has to deal are those which modern criticism has raised 
concerning the unity and coherency of the work and the con- 
tinuity of the author's plan. That there are serious perplexities 
of this sort will be admitted, I presume, by all, except perhaps 
those for whom the interpretation of Faust is only an exercise 
of the speculative imagination. The long and peculiar genesis 
of the poem has left marks upon it. 

Here we find a passage which seems to ignore or to con- 
tradict what is said somewhere else. There the text seems to 
pre-suppose a knowledge of facts not mentioned in the poem or 
in the leg«nd. Once or twice Mephistopheles seems to utter 
that which is out of tune with his character as elsewhere de- 
picted. The last dialogue between Faust and Mephisto just 
previous to the scene with the Student is, do the best we can 
with it, somewhat nebulous. The text, as we have it, is hardly 
compatible with a rational chronology of the tragedy of 
Margaret. From the play as a whole, one would get the im- 
pression that Mephisto is acting on his own responsibility. 
Once or twice, however, he seems to be represented as an envoy 
of the Earth-Spirit, and in the Prologue he appears as in some 
sense at least an emissary of the Lord in heaven. In the Pro- 
logue Mephisto declares that he does not care for dead men, 
but in the compact with Faust he takes as his sole compensa- 
tion for the service he is to render, a mortgage upon the soul of 
Faust in the life to come. And so forth. I will not dwell upon 
these things for it is an old story. 

But now the question arises, what attitude shall criticism 
assume toward these real or apparent incongruities ? Shall we 

i Notb, — A few sentences of this paper have already appeared in a review of Scherer's 
Aufsdtze iiber Goethe contributed by the writer to the Nation of June 16, 1887. 
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insist upon their importance and offer them as evidence that 
Goethe's poetic intentions and conceptions really underwent 
radical changes in the course of his work ? Shall we infer 
always from a textual difficulty of this kind a change of plan 
on the part of the author? It is easy to see in what direction 
one will be led who is disposed to say ' yes ' to these questions. 
He will scrutinize the text for evidences of vacillation in the 
author ; he will be on the alert, here for a gap that failed to get 
filled up and there for a superfluity which failed to get pruned 
away. He will be on the lookout also for juxtaposed scenes or 
passages which do not really belong together and were not 
originally intended to go together. He will endeavor to imagine 
the contents of the missing scene. He will endeavor to discover 
also what there was, either in the poet's mind or in the nature 
of the subject, that led him to change his plan. 

The foremost representative of this species of criticism as 
applied to Faust is the late Wilhelm Scherer. Others as Kuno 
Fischer, Friedr. Vischer and Julian Schmidt, have worked in 
the same general direction. But these men wrote more from a 
philosophic point of view, whereas Scherer was essentially a 
philologist. His art consists in applying to Faust the same 
methods of study which have been applied with such striking 
results in modern times to the Homeric poems, the Bible, the 
Nibelungen Lied. Such a procedure is, plainly enough, not to 
be taken as a matter of course. The Homeric poems, the 
books of the Bible, the Nibelungen songs, came into existence 
long ago amid literary conditions very different from those of 
modern life. Of the genesis of them we know next to nothing 
from sources extraneous to the text. Faust, on the other hand, 
is a thing of yesterday. We know who wrote it and, in a 
general way, how he wrote it. We are familiar with the sources 
from which he drew. We can follow the entire history of his 
mind and art and, quite apart from the text, we know much 
about the genesis of his great poem. All this might seem to 
require from the critic of Faust another art than that which he 
would apply to works of the other sort. But for Scherer these 
considerations are invested with no especial significance. He 
goes on his way, I will not say ignoring, but paying upon the 
whole comparatively little attention to, the consciously design- 
ing, choosing, rejecting, moulding personality of Goethe. A 
hiatus, a metrical accent, a rhythmical form, a peculiar turn of 
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phrase, a fact of style — these are, let me say again, not ex- 
clusively but quite largely, the material upon which he operates. 
From such facts taken together he builds important and far 
reaching conclusions relative to the history of his author's 
poetic intentions. 

It would be unnecessary here to enter upon a detailed ac- 
count of Scherer's work as a critic of Faust. I content myself 
with the briefest possible characterization of his more important 
studies and a somewhat fuller analysis of one in particular to 
which I shall invite especial attention. The little volume " Aus 
Goethe's Friihzeit," published in 1879, contained three essays 
relating to Faust. The first one, "Herder im Faust," has but 
little that is especially characteristic for Scherer's method. Re- 
jecting, or at least accepting with a qualification which amounts 
to a rejection, the singular theory of Grimm that Herder is the 
basis of Mephistopheles, and rejecting likewise the fantastic 
notion of Julian Schmidt that Herder is the basis of the Earth- 
Spirit, Scherer proceeds to find Herder in the mysterious " wise 
man " of the line 

" Jetzt erst erkenn'ich was der Weise spricht." 

The second of the three essays named, " Der Faust in Prosa," 
is an attempt to show that the drama was first conceived and 
partly written down in prose and that the two prose scenes, and 
the various unrhymed passages which are found here and there 
intercalated in the rhymed text are remnants of this early prose 
version. The third essay, " Der erste Theil des Faust," attempts 
to separate the First Part into five strata each corresponding to 
a more or less radical change of mind in the author. 

Subsequently to the publication of these essays Scherer re- 
turned several times to the theme which possessed such peculiar 
attractions for him. Besides writing the magnificent conclusion 
of his " Literaturgeschichte," the last fifteen pages of which are 
devoted mainly to Faust, he contributed to the Rundschau for 
November, 1882, an article " Neue Faust-Commentare," to the 
same periodical for May, 1884, an essay called " Fauststudien," and 
to the Goethe-Jahrbuch for 1885, a study entitled " Betrachtung- 
en iiber Faust." The first of these was a review of the works 
of Schorer, Schreyer and Marbach. The second and third are 
most truly characteristic performances and give us Scherer's 
critical art in its perfection. Especially is this true of the latter 
part of the essay " Betrachtungen iiber Faust," which deserves 
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to be pointed to either as a brilliant triumph or as a solemn 
warning, according to the view one takes of the critic's modus 
operandi. 

In this study Scherer examines the " First Monologue" from 
the beginning to the disappearance of the Earth-Spirit. This 
portion of the text belonged, it will be remembered, to the 
"Fragment" of 1790, and, so far as I am aware, its dramatic 
homogeneity had never before been questioned. But under 
Scherer's scrutiny it turns out to be full of surprising incongrui- 
ties. He first compares lines 1-32 with lines 33-74, and 
discovers that the two passages are very different in their pre- 
suppositions, in their language, their meter and in a number of 
stylistic peculiarities to which in the aggregate he gives the 
name " inner form." The first passage he finds to be essentially 
prose. It is the idiom of the people, cast in the doggerel of 
Hans Sachs. It consists of statements put together logically 
with "now" and "then" and "therefore" and "in order that." 
It is poor in epithets and compounds expressive of feeling. The 
meter is rough and the anacrusis often wanting. Then as ot 
presuppositions: Faust has. devoted himself to magic. He tells 
us why and with what hopes. The four faculties have not given 
him the kind of knowledge he craves, and he does not wish 
longer to be compelled to teach what he does not understand. 
Evidently, however, the appeal to the spirit-world through 
magic has not yet been made. The text presents Faust to us 
as in an attitude of hope. And then just as we are expecting 
him to go on and see what magic will do for him, just as we are 
expecting him to open his book and try to evoke the spirits, he 
surprises us by suddenly apostrophizing the moon : 

"O, sahst du, voller Mondenschein, 
Zum letzten Mai auf meine Pein," 

And now comes the second passage : This passage is all 
poetry, emotion, "Stimmung." It does not consist of proposi- 
tions, qualifications and conclusions, but of longings, disgusts 
and repinings. There is nothing in it of colloquial diction. It 
is rich in adjectives and compounds expressive of feeling. The 
meter is a regular iambic tetrameter and the anacrusis is never 
lacking. Also the passage has a new presupposition. It is 
constructed not as if Faust were to remain in his room and 
operate there with a magic book, but as if he were going to 
escape to the open fields. The text even tells us that this is the 
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sole condition upon which the magic signs in the book will do 

their work. 

"Umsonst dass trocknes Sinnen hier 
Die heil'gen Zeichen dir erklart," 

And then at last to our great surprise, instead of seizing the 

book and rushing out "in's weite Land" as he has just been 

vehemently urging himself to do, he suddenly utters the words 

"Ihr scnwebt, ihr Geister, neben mir, 

Antwortet mir wenn ihr mich hort," 

and then throws the book open and perceives the sign of the 
macrocosm. 

Then comes a third passage embracing lines 75-114, in which 
Faust contemplates the signs of the macrocosm and the Earth- 
Spirit and experiences their magic effects. The passage taken 
by itself is entirely coherent but it belongs logically after the 
first passage. Throughout it presupposes that Faust sees the 
magic signs, feels their influence, and tries to evoke the Earth- 
Spirit for the first time. Any other supposition would be 
absurd. But now comes a fourth passage, lines 1 15-164, em- 
bracing Faust's dialogue with the Spirit. He says, line 122, 
Ich fuhl's, du schwebst um mich, erflehter Geist." 

"Aber," says Scherer, "der Geist ist noch gar nicht erfleht. 
Faust hat ihn noch mit keinem Wort um sein Erscheinen gebet- 
en. Er hat nur sein Zeichen auf sich einwirken lassen. Er hat 
auch nicht 'lang' an der Sphare des Geistes gesogen, wie dieser, 
Z. 131 behauptet." Scherer accordingly concludes that pas- 
sages three and four can not have been originally intended to 
go together and he develops his theory of the First Monologue 
thus: 

First passage : Faust has devoted himself to magic but lacks 
the means of evoking spirits. 

Lacking scene : A book is brought to him. 

Third passage : He opens the book and experiences the 
magic influence of the signs. 

Lacking scene or lines : He attempts unsuccessfully to evoke 
a spirit. After this the fourth passage would be quite in order. 

But what then of the second passage ? Scherer concludes 
that this was written as a substitute for the first. The assump- 
tion here was to be that Faust had the book but that in his 
study it was of no use to him. He was, therefore, to go out into 
the open air and mayhap evoke a spirit there, as in the Volks- 
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buch. This plan was then given up but instead of rejecting the 
lines written in accordance with it, Goethe simply inserted 
them where we find them, bridged over the awkward gap with 

the words 

"Ihr schwebt, ihr Geister, neben mir, 
Antwortet mir, wenn ihr mich hort," 

and counted upon the world's never discovering what he had 
done. He did not think, observes Scherer, that people would 
scrutinize his work as closely as we have just done. He thought 
that the general connection was clear and that the imagination 
of the reader or the spectator would help him over trifling 
inconsistencies. And this is what has happend. Multitudes 
have read the lines and have heard them on the stage without 
discovering that there is anything wrong with them. Scherer 
concludes the entire essay with a highly interesting remark con- 
cerning the general bearing of investigations of this kind. "If," 
he observes, "in a work of Goethe, which has the appearance of 
unity, there are found differences of style, contradictions, and 
varying presuppositions with regard to the same thing, then it 
follows incontestably that these things do not necessarily prove 
the workmanship of different authors." 

What now is to be said of all this? I desire to draw atten- 
tion to what I can not help regarding as the weakness of this 
line of criticism. Let no one suppose that I am about to engage 
in a wholesale or over-confident polemic against Scherer. I 
should hardly venture upon such an enterprise as that even if 
my sense of gratitude to him were much weaker than it is. To 
be perfectly frank, it is chiefly my admiration of the man and of 
his work that has compelled me, as a student and a teacher of 
Faust, to endeavor to make my peace with his theories. Let 
this much, then, be said at the outset: Interesting and plausi- 
ble his reasoning is beyond a doubt. He has certainly given 
us much to think of. Further ; that his speculations and con- 
clusions are possibly correct, and that this part of the great 
mosaic may have been put together as he suggests, is undeni- 
able. But the question which I wish to raise is : Is the evidence 
after all in any proper sense of the word decisive, so that 
Scherer's view deserves to be accepted as a part of our knowl- 
edge with regard to the Faust-poem. I wish to accent certain 
considerations which he has not, indeed, ignored, but kept less 
prominently in view, perhaps, than they deserve. In doing this, 
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I do not feed my fancy with the sugared supposition that I shall 
offer anything altogether new to those who are learned in the 
literature of Faust-commentary or even that I shall be able to 
build up an overwhelming argument. It will quite content me 
if, keeping on tolerably familiar ground, I succeed in presenting 
clearly certain lines of reflection which, to my own mind at least, 
have some weight as a counterpoise to Scherer's conclusions. 

Let us inquire first as to the a priori probability that Scherer's 
analysis of the First Monologue is correct. I am aware, of 
course, that a priori reasoning cannot count for much before the 
tribunal of philology, but it may at least help to give us the right 
point of view from which the First Part of "Faust" is to be 
looked at and from which the philological argument can be 
estimated at its true value. 

As Schroer very properly argues, it has been too commonly 
assumed by critics that those portions of the First Part of Faust 
which first appeared in 1808, were not in existence in 1790, and 
were written after work upon Faust was resumed by Goethe in 
1797. But we know not only from the most convincing inter- 
nal evidence, but also from external testimony, that Goethe did 
not in 1790 send to his Leipzig publisher everything that he had 
upon the subject of Faust. In one of Schiller's earliest letters 
to Goethe, written in November, 1794, the writer expresses a 
desire to read the unprinted scenes of Faust, and Goethe replies 
characteristically that he does not dare open the package con- 
taining them. So there were unprinted scenes in 1794. How 
extensive were they ? I cannot paufee to discuss the question 
here but it appears to me probable that one-half the new matter 
of 1808 was really in existence substantially as we have it in 
1790. But whatever be the value of this estimate, the " Frag- 
ment" was in no sense the emptying of a chest. If any doubt on 
the point could still remain it would be set at rest by the words 
of Goethe written November 5th, 1789 : " Faust ist fragmentiit, 
das heisst in seiner Art fiir diesmal abgethan." He would not 
have used that curious verb " fragmentiren " for the mere de- 
cision to publish an incomplete work. It means, of course, that 
he had on that day completed the selection and arrangement of 
materials for publication. On what principle was this selection 
made ? I am unable to see that the mere exigencies of book- 
making had anything to do with it. Nor can the choice have been 
determined by considerations of poetic merit since, unless all in- 
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dications fail, much of that which was kept back was of the very 
best that Goethe ever wrote. There seems to be no conclusion 
left except that the Fragment was the result of a deliberate 
artistic selection performed with reference to the contingency 
of future completion. The poet gave to the public at that 
time the scenes with which he was satisfied ; the scenes that 
he was sure of, both as to their inner structure and as to 
their connection with his general plan. And he published 
them designedly in such form that he could thereafter, should 
the time ever arrive, complete the work by a process of filling 
in and without retracting or erasing anything. 

But if we take this view of the Fragment, how is it possible 
to suppose that the opening monologue is what Scherer would 
have us suppose, a concatenation of discordant elements? Why 
was not that dissonant second passage, the product according to 
Scherer of a new plan and a new beginning, withheld ? It 
would have been so easy to withhold it when so much else was 
kept back. But Goethe counted, says Scherer, upon the world's 
not discovering the incongruity. This is to my mind unsatis- 
factory. Goethe had, especially at this time of his life, a sensi- 
tive poetic conscience. If the first scene of Faust had really 
been a rather clumsy piece of patchwork, such as Scherer finds 
it to be, it would have seemed a serious thing to its author. 
Those awkward and unintelligible transitions would have stuck 
in his throat whenever, as he often did, he attempted to read 
the scene to his friends. 

Or if there were numerous lacunae in the scene, how is it that 
they were not subsequently filled up? July 1, 1797, Goethe 
writes to Schiller: "Ich lasse jetzt das Gedruckte wieder ab- 
schreiben, und zwar in seine Theile getrennt, da denn das 
Neue desto besser mit dem Alten zusammenwachsen kann." 
Why, then, was not the First Monologue distributed and the 
gaps filled up ? That is precisely the kind of work which the 
poet was doing for the next four years. How seriously he took 
this work, how earnestly he pondered upon it, we can see from 
the Schiller-Goethe correspondence. Even when, from his 
recently acquired classical predilections he was writing to Schil- 
ler contemptuously of Faust, he was nevertheless giving the 
best powers of his mind to it and especially to the poetic and 
philosophic coherence of the whole. 

My contention is then that the First Part of Faust underwent 
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a careful redaction at the hands of its author with reference to 
its inner congruity, and that when in 1806 he put his poetical 
imprimatur upon it and sent it away to his publisher he sup- 
posed he had made an intelligible work of art. Or is this after 
all a mistake ? In the "Tag=und Jahreshefte" for 1806 we read 
this entry: "Faust in seiner jetzigen Gestalt fragmentarisch 
behandelt." Concerning which Scherer comments as follows : 
"Fragmentarisch behandelt, was heisst das? Das Werk war 
kein Ganzes aber es sollte als solches gelten : der Plan war nicht 
ausgefuhrt aber er sollte als ausgefuhrt angesehen werden." 
But is not this to make words mean more than they do mean ? 
Goethe had discovered, just when nobody knows, that he could 
not carry out his plan within the limits of a single drama and so 
had decided to publish a First Part. 

How he intended that First Part to be looked upon cannot 
be doubtful. The work appeared at Easter, 1808, in vol. 8, of 
the first Cotta edition. The first thing in the volume after the 
title page and the table of contents, is the title occupying a full 
page, Faust eine Trag'odie. Then come the Zueignung, the 
Vorspiel and the Prolog, and after that the title Der Trag'odie 
erster Theil. How painfully wide of the mark it is, then, to 
write as Prof. J. S. Blackie writes in the Nineteenth Century, for 
April, 1886. " There certainly was not to be looked for " (name- 
ly, in Goethe's old age), says Blackie, "a consistent continuation 
of what had been for thirty years before the public as a ' tragedy ' 
— for a tragedy certainly it is as the title page bears, in the 
main : a very human tragedy in which a dreamy vague specu- 
lation, joined to a monstrous intellectual ambition, plunging for 
relief of its overstrain into a current of sentimental sensuality, 

lands all concerned, as it always must do, in ruin In this 

last scene and with these last words (" hither to me"), the tragedy 
is both dramatically and morally wound up. No continuation 
is required." — Surely Faust-criticism of this sort need not de- 
tain us. 

I find then no difficulty in the words " fragmentarisch behan- 
delt," and no occasion for resorting to Scherer's line of reflection. 
He would have us believe, apparently, that toward the end 
Goethe became weary of Faust. He was too much preoccupied, 
or too indolent or too indifferent to carry out his necessary 
plans, and so, anxious to be rid at last of a matter that had been 
perplexing him so long, he cut short his work, leaving gaps 
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that he had planned to fill, contradictions that he had hoped to 
remove, imperfect scenes that he had intended to complete and 
bundled the whole off to Cotta and entered in his journal by 
way of private commentary on this procedure " Faust fragmen- 
tarisch behandelt." But surely no such interpretation is forced 
upon us. It is true that many a plan had been given up ; many 
a motif, after awhile engaging the fancy of the poet and being 
partly worked out, had been abandoned. But it was abandoned 
because something else seemed upon the whole better. The 
rejected idea we find, or perhaps we do not find, in the Para- 
lipomena. That which seemed better we have in the text. 

This, therefore, I deem a sound principle to go by in the study 
of Faust. When we find an apparent incongruity, we are to 
ask ourselves the question : What did the poet probably think 
of this matter ? Did he see it ? Possibly he did not ; in which 
case it must be indeed a trifle. But if we conclude that the 
difficulty could not have escaped the poet's attention, then it 
will be proper to inquire how he could let it stand. And if we 
reject for the most part, as I am disposed to do, the theory of 
listlessness and the theory of clandestine botchwork, we shall 
generally be brought to the conclusion that the author of Faust 
let the incongruity stand because, considering the character and 
scope of the work, he did not deem it of sufficient importance 
to be worth the trouble and the risk of rewriting. And then 
we shall be disposed to inquire how he could look upon it as 
unimportant ; by what process of thought he could allow his 
mind to glide over it without a shock. 

One who looks at Faust constantly from this point of view 
will be led, 1 think, to a critical attitude somewhat different from 
that of Scherer. Such a student will not close his eyes upon 
real difficulties or try to reason them out of existence by means 
of far-fetched metaphysical explanations. But, on the other 
hand, he will not go in search of incongruities or press too hard 
those that cross his path. In general he will be rather disin- 
clined to build up complex theories relative to changes of plan. 
His delight will be not so much in working that hypothesis as 
in showing how it can be dispensed with. In endeavoring to 
think the thought of Goethe he will prefer to find order and 
coherency if possible and when he meets with a difficulty, will 
put forth his utmost exertions to find a rational, plausible, 
philological explanation of it. Only when his best efforts in that 
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direction fail will he fall back upon a theory which really means, 
when one stops to think of it, that his poet has been slyly impos- 
ing upon him. 

I return after this somewhat prolonged discussion to Faust's 
Monologue. Is it. possible to find for that a rational, plausible 
interpretation which shall evade none of Scherer's arguments 
and, at the same time, render his hypothesis unnecessary? I 
mean, of course, a philological interpretation, since any resort to 
metaphysic would be for myself tantamount to an unconditional 
surrender. If we must have a deus ex machina, let it be by all 
means the "change of plan." The following attempt is submit- 
ted for what it is worth. 

I begin by remarking that we have to do in the early portions 
of Faust with two elements, the feeling of the Storm-and-Stress 
epoch and the externals of the sixteenth century. It is the es- 
sential character of the drama at this point that the youthful 
Goethe speaks to us through the mouth of the legendary Faust. 
In places the legendary element is dominant, in other places, 
the modern element. We have passages which give us little 
more than sixteenth century costume and others which are 
instinct with the emotion of the era ushered in by Rousseau, of 
the Storm-and-Stress era, of the man Goethe. Now the drama 
begins with a costume-passage. The poet is following the crude 
dramatic art of the puppet-plays. Faust sets forth his disap- 
pointment over the results of his study. He has sacrificed en- 
joyment and has gained neither wealth nor worldly honor and 
no dog would live longer thus. So he has devoted himself to 
magic in the hope of finding out many a secret and in order 
that he may no longer have to teach what he does not under- 
stand. We may go on and supply what the text does not say, 
but implies further on. He has got hold of a book — the book 
of Nostradamus, but thus far it has been of no use to him. He 
has pored over its symbols and has tried to put himself into 
communication with the Spirit-world, but in vain. This is a 
part of his trouble. As he broods in perplexity his attention is 
drawn to the light of the moon shining in at his window, and he 
bursts out into the apostrophe : " O didst thou but look for the 
last time upon my pain !" And here begins a passage which is 
not of costume but of the heart. What precedes is not the real 
characteristic Faust of Goethe at all, but only his adaptation of 
the popular Faust. But now the poet begins to breathe the 
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breath of his own life into him. In these lines speak the world- 
weariness and the transcendental longings of the Werther 
period. Faust's bitter description of his room, his interpreta- 
tion of his pain as due to the unnaturalness of the scholar's life 
— all this is part of the great Rousseau gospel and came from 
the heart of Goethe. Much of it can be closely paralleled from 
his early letters. His mind was full of the antithesis — books 
and study versus nature and life. The soliloquist continues : 
God made man for the companionship of living nature and not 
for that of skeletons and mould ? Why not go forth, then, into 
the open fields and take the book with me ? Perhaps that it is 
the one thing needed to make the magic effective. It is idle to 
pore over the sacred signs in such a place, — the spirits can not 
hear me. And then, as if to give himself one last assurance 
that flight is necessary, he exclaims, " Ye are hovering near, ye 
spirits, answer me if ye hear me," i. e. if ye can and do hear me 
in such a place as this. And then he throws the book open, 
and it turns out that he is mistaken as to the necessity of flight. 
The spirits do hear him and the magic signs are efficacious. 

All is in order so far. If any one is disposed to urge the 
question: Why should the spirits hear him this time when 
they have not heard him before, one can only say, why shouldn't 
they ? Why should they hear him at all or why shouldn't they ? 
Why does the ghost of the king appear just when needed to 
put the time out of joint for young Hamlet? In matters of this 
kind which lie at best outside the range of ordinary probability 
all must be left in the last analysis to the poet's fiat. Schroer 
explains this passage thus : At the words 

" Umsonst, dass trocknes Sinnen hier 
Die heil'gen Zeichen dir erklart," 

Faust is diverted from his purpose of taking the book out into 
the open air by subjective sensations which tell him that there 
are spirits near — a matter which would of course be readily 
managed upon the stage. In accordance with his view he 
punctuates with a period after "erklart." Von Loeper and 
Duntzer have a colon, Hart a semi-colon ; but the Fragment of 
1790 has only a comma, and, while in general not the slightest 
importance attaches to the punctuation of the first edition, yet I 
am not sure but that in this case it is significant. 

But whether one take Schroer's view of the connection of 
thought here intended or the one I have suggested, there is no 
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difficulty which need call for a formidable theory like that of 
Scherer. Nor do I see any such difficulty in what follows. As 
Faust looks at the sign of the Earth-Spirit he experiences a 
sudden acc£s of energy and of the will to do and dare. Feel- 
ing confident of the Spirit's proximity he exclaims : 

" Ich fiihl's ! Du schwebst um mich erflehter Geist." 
I will not put myself in the ridiculous attitude of seeming to 
have an opinion against Scherer on the meaning of a German 
word. But I will say, that but for his confident language I 
should not have supposed it necessary to take the participle 
" erflehter " precisely as he takes it. A little further on the 
Spirit says : 

"Mich neigt dein machtig Seelenflehn," 

and if this metaphor was then in the mind of the poet it would 
seem possible to take the compound " erflehen," as referring to 
the " entreaty of the soul." But I attach no importance to this 
suggestion, very likely it is worthless. Let the word be taken 
in the sense, " der du von mir erfleht worden bist." Is it then 
so difficult to imagine that Faust has previously entreated the 
Spirit to appear? And is the necessity for this use of the im- 
agination proof conclusive that a scene is lacking in which an 
unsuccessful attempt should be brought before the spectator? 
It is not necessary to understand that Faust now sees the sign 
and invokes the Spirit for the first time, but only that former 
experiments have been futile. This time, however, he is to 
succeed, as he is admonished by the tension of his own feelings 
and by the supernatural phenomena duly provided for in the 
text. 

In the seven unrhymed lines beginning 
" Es wolkt sich uber mir," 
Scherer sees of course a part of his original prose Faust. I, 
however, go with Sch'roer in thinking them an afterthought — a 
later interpolation, though I cannot agree with him in thinking 
that they were inserted for " picturesque effect." They were a 
histrionic necessity. Faust is supposed to be in a condition 
of intense excitement. But to the spectator there is no occasion 
for excitement. All that he would see without the unrhymed 
lines would be a man looking at a picture in a book. It was 
needful to provide ocular grounds for Faust's confidence in the 
proximity of the Spirit and for his consequent excitement. I 
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conjecture that Goethe saw this and inserted the lines after his 
own experience as an amateur actor had sharpened his sense 
for stage requirements. 

As to the last line to which Scherer takes exception, 

" Du hast 
An meiner Sphare lang gesogen," 
the same reasoning applies to it as to the phrase "erflehter 
Geist." 

And therewith we are at the end of our difficulties. We have 
found nothing in the connection of the thought which necessi- 
tates Scherer's hypothesis. But how is it with the stylistic and 
metrical considerations upon which he lays such stress ? What 
I think of these has been hinted at. The first passage is a 
passage of costume. It is prosaic, popular, discursive, cold, 
poor in epithets and in compounds expressive of poetic feeling 
because there is no poetic feeling in it. The author is imitating 
a model and holding his subject at arm's length. The second, 
on the other hand, is a passage of the heart. It is poetical, 
warm, rhythmical, rich in adjectives and compounds expressive 
of emotion, because it is poetry and voices the inner being of the 
man who wrote it. It is precisely the characteristic of Goethe 
that his rhythmical form weds itself perfectly to the character of 
his thought. For a prosaic matter he has a prosaic rhythm, and 
for poetic feeling a poetic measure. This art may be largely 
unconscious, but it is none the less real. Difference of meter, of 
poetic temperature and of color, does not prove difference of 
age or change of poetic intent. 

But obviously the crucial test of the worth of my argument 
would be the production of other juxtaposed passages in which 
the same differences of language, meter and " inner form," can 
be seen as in those just discussed. Scherer in effect challenges 
the world to do this. I turn to the first scene headed " Studir- 
zimmer.,' It begins with a passage of the heart: 

" Verlassen hab' ich Feld und Auen, 
Die eine tiefe Nacht bedeckt, 
Mit ahnungsvollem, heil'gem Grauen 
In uns die bessre Seele weckt. 
Entschlafen sitid nun wilde Triebe, 
Mit jedem ungestumen Thun ; 
Es reget sich die Menschenliebe 
Die Liebe Gottes regt sich nun." 

The lines are all poetry, all Stimmung. They are rich in 
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epithets expressive of feeling. The meter is regular- the ana- 
crusis never wanting. Then follows a passage of costume : 
" Sei ruhig Pudel ! renne nicht hin und wieder. 

An der Schwelle was schnoperst du hier ? 

Lege dich hinter den Ofen nieder, 

Mein bestes Kissen geb' Ich dir. 

Wie du draussen auf dem bergigen Wege 

Durch Rennen und Springen ergotzt uns hast, 

So nimm nun auch von mir die Pflege, 

Als ein willkommner stiller Gast." 

The language is prosaic, argumentative, cold. It has but few 
adjectives and those are of neutral character. The verse is 
doggerel, the anacrusis twice wanting. Then follows a pas- 
sage of the heart, concerning which the same is to be said as 
concerning the first : 

Ach ! wenn in unsrer engen Zelle, 

Lie Lampe freundlich wieder brennt, 

Dann wird's in unserm Busen helle, 

Im Herzen das sich selber kennt. 

Vernunft fangt wieder au zu sprechen, 

Und Hoffnung wieder an zu bliihn, 

Man sehnt sich nach des Lebens Bachen, 

Ach! nach des Lebens Quelle hin." 

Then follows a passage of costume whereof the same is to be 
said as of the second : 

" Knurre nicht Pudel ! " etc. 

I find in these alternating passages substantially all the marks 
of difference upon which Scherer relies to prove the heterogenei- 
ty of the First Monologue ; and unless one is prepared to contend 
that we have here proof of two or more different poetic plans, it 
is difficult to see why the same sort of evidence should lead to 
that conclusion with regard to the scene discussed by Scherer. 



